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aboard  a Navy  aircraft  carrier.  Army  operating  room 
technicians.  Marine  Corps  air  defense  controllers.  Air 
Force  weather  equipment  repair  technicians  and  Coast 
Guard  electronic  technicians. 
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About  the  covers 

Front:  A combat  controller  sets  up  his  radio  and  establishes 
communications  with  incoming  aircraft  and  invading  forces. 
(Photo  by  Diane  Pease) 

Back:  Marine  Corps  military  pohce  snap  to  attention  during 
the  daily  ceremony  of  raising  the  flag  on  base.  (Photo  by 
Karen  Polston) 
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Combat  Controllers 


A solitary  combat  controller  floats  to  the  ground.  (U.S. 
Air  Force  photo). 


First  in 


Last  out 


story  and  photos 
by  Linda  Mitchell 

The  tension  in  the  air  is  so  thick  it’s  almost 
tangible. 

The  five  airmen  seated  in  the  cargo  section  of  the 
CT30  Hercules  are  waiting  tensely  for  the  signal  to 
parachute  into  the  pitch-black  night.  Map  coordinates 
and  compasses  are  all  they  have  to  guide  them 
through  unfamiliar,  hostile  territory  after  they  land. 

Besides  their  main  and  reserve  peirachutes,  they 
carry  light-weight  portable  radios.  On  a pallet  ready 
to  be  airdropped  rests  the  remainder  of  their  equip- 
ment: pup  tents,  small  cook  stoves,  rations,  small 
battery  packs,  portable  runway  lights  and  radio 
beacons. 

These  Air  Force  combat  controllers  are  being  air 
dropped  into  a potential  forward  assault  area.  Their 
mission:  to  check  the  area  for  enemy  forces  and  bad 
weather  conditions,  and  to  locate  a safe  area  to  es- 
tablish a temporary  airstrip  for  the  invading  alhed 
forces. 

“Our  primary  career  field  is  air  traffic  control,”  said 
Staff  Sgt.  Andy  Cobb,  a combat  control  team  opera- 
tor in  the  1721st  Combat  Control  Squadron  at  Pope 
Air  Force  Base,  N.C.  “Instead  of  being  assigned  to  an 
estabhshed  base  control  tower,  however,  we  infiltrate 
potential  assault  areas  to  establish  airstrips  and  drop 
zones  for  our  forces  to  use,  and  then  guide  them  in 
by  radio.” 

Combat  controllers  use  a variety  of  methods  to  in- 
filtrate an  assault  zone.  ‘As  in  the  scenario  above,  we 
parachute  directly  into  the  zone,  using  either  freefaU 
or  static  line  methods,  or  we  can  be  dropped  several 
miles  outside  the  zone  and  use  land  navigation  tech- 
niques. During  amphibious  operations,  we  might  ar- 
rive in  submarines  or  in  amphibious  landing  craft. 
Plus,  we  rappeU  from  hehcopters  and  sometimes  even 
use  scuba  diving  techniques,”  Cobb  sadd. 

‘After  locating  and  setting  up  the  airstrip  or 
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parachute  landing  zone,  which  includes  laying  porta- 
ble runway  Ughts,  we  assist  the  tactical  air  con- 
trollers (who  arrived  with  the  invading  party)  in 
controlhng  the  air  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  area.  We 
are  also  the  eyes  and  ears  for  the  commanders  con- 
trolling the  operations  from  command  posts  behind 
the  front  lines,”  he  added. 

Tb  learn  the  many  skills  needed  for  the  demanding 
job,  students  attend  the  16-week  air  traffic  con- 
trollers school  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.;  the 
three-week  Army  Jump  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
where  static  hne  jump  techniques  are  taught;  and 
then  go  to  Pope  for  the  eight-week  Combat  Con- 
trollers School. 

“Our  standards  must  be  extremely  high  because  of 
the  operations  combat  controllers  participate  in,  such 
as  the  invasion  of  Grenada  and  the  hostage  rescue 
attempt  in  Iran,”  warned  Tfechnical  Sgt.  Robert 
Azeltine,  an  instructor  at  the  school.  ‘Another  con- 
sideration is  that  these  students,  mostly  young  en- 
listed men,  advise  officer  aircrews  and  high-ranking 
officers  in  behind-the-hnes  command  posts,  and  assist 
in  controUing  the  movements  of  thousands  of  allied 
troops.  That’s  a lot  of  responsibiUty,  and  we  must 
make  sure  the  students  can  handle  the  pressure.” 

Aside  from  making  parachute  jumps  and  rappeUing 
from  hehcopters,  the  students  learn  map  and  com- 
pass reading  and  radio  communication  techniques. 

‘We  teach  them  procedures  for  estabUshing  and 


Student  combat  controllers  practice  forward  and  rear 
guard  maneuvers. 


Two  student  combat  controllers  establish  their  camp 
during  the  10-day  final  field  exercise. 
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protecting  assault  zones,  including  the  use  of  M-16  ri- 
fles, demolitions  and  small  unit  tactics.  We  also  have 
a rigorous  daily  physical  training  schedule,  including 
calisthenics,  three-mile  runs  and  pushups.  Before  the 
final  written  exam,  students  participate  in  10-day 
field  exercise,  including  10-  to  20-mile  hikes  carrying 
fully-loaded  backpacks.  They  must  also  undergo 
night  maneuvers  using  evasion  tactics  which  employ 
instructors  as  the  ‘enemy!  If  they  make  it  through 
all  this,  they  receive  the  coveted  red  beret  at  gradua- 
tion exercises,”  Azeltine  said. 

Upon  assignment  to  a combat  control  squadron, 
each  new  controller  enters  a 90-day  familiarization 
program.  During  this  period,  they  receive  supervised 
experience  in  coordinating  exercise  scenarios,  attend 
classes,  participate  in  field  expeditions  and  go  on 
temporary  duty  assignments  with  experienced  com- 
bat controllers.  After  this  on-the-job  training,  they 
are  certified  combat  ready  during  a standardization 
evaluation. 

Fully  quahfied  combat  controllers  become  eligible 
to  attend  survival  training  at  Fairchild  Air  Force 
Base,  Wash.;  scuba  school;  and  jump  master  school. 

‘There’s  a lot  of  psychological  and  physical  stress 
in  this  job,”  Cobb  said.  ‘Although  assignment  oppor- 
tunities are  very  limited,  we  spend  a lot  of  time  on 
exercises  and  on  temporary  duty  at  other  bases, 
which  puts  stress  on  family  Hfe.  Men  entering  this 
career  field  must  be  highly  motivated.” 

The  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages, 
however.  Besides  pay  benefits,  including  jump,  demo- 
htion  and  special  duty  pay,  the  job  is  never  boring. 
It’s  a constemt  challenge,  particularly  when  they’re 
called  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  jump  into 
hostile  territory  to  break  ground  for  allied  forces.  O 


Combat  controllers  wait  for  the  signal  to  don  helmets  I 
and  prepare  to  jump.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo)  i 


Student  combat  controllers  help  each  other  apply 
camouflage  makeup  during  the  10-day  final  field  ex- 
ercise. 


Dropping  a Line 


story  and  photos 
by  Dennis  Tressic 

To  keep  up  with  the  fast-paced, 
ever-changing  world,  our  commu- 
nication technology  must  cons- 
tantly be  improved  to  meet  these 
new  challenges.  The  Coast 
Guard’s  rate  of  telephone  techni- 
cian (TT)  is  no  different  from 
their  civilian  counterparts. 

“We  install  aU  types  of  commu- 
nication equipment  such  as  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  teletypes, 
public  address  systems  and 
switchboards,”  said  Coast  Guard 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Don 
Sherwood,  a TT  with  the  Coast 
Guard  Support  Center  Tfelephone 
Ifechnician  Shop,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

“To  be  a Coast  Guard  telephone 


technician,  one  must  be  able  to  do 
any  number  of  jobs,  such  as  con- 
structing towers,  using  heavy 
machinery,  landscaping  and  draft- 
ing. Carpentry  knowledge  and 
having  common  sense  also  helps,” 
said  Sherwood. 

“For  example,  if  we’re  digging  a 
trench  and  accidently  cut  into  an 
unmarked  power  cable,  we  know 
exactly  what  to  do  to  correct  the 
problem.  We  stop  the  job  we’re 
doing  and  repair  any  damages,” 
Sherwood  stated. 

“This  is  why  it  is  important  to 
put  your  ideas  down  on  paper  and 
draft  some  plans  before  starting  a 
job.  This  makes  an  actual  installa- 
tion go  a lot  smoother,”  explained 
Sherwood. 

Other  techniques  used  to  make 


operations  run  smoother  in  the 
field  are  taught  at  the  Thlephone 
Technician  school  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Training  Center,  Governors 
Island,  N.Y. 

“The  school  is  divided  into  two 
courses.  The  first  part  of  the 
school  is  the  Electronic  Tfechnician 
course,  lasting  12  weeks,”  said 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  John 
Weekly,  a telephone  technician 
with  the  Support  Center. 

“Students  learn  about  basic 
electronic  circuits,  digital  circuits 
and  how  to  test  and  operate  cer- 
tain types  of  equipment,”  said 
Weekly. 

“The  telephone  technician 
course  is  14  weeks  long.  Students 
learn  about  cables,  maintenance  of 
basic  small  line  telephones,  tele- 
types, key  systems,  switchboard 
systems,  pubhc  address  systems 
and  ship-to-shore  telephone  hook- 
up systems,”  said  Weekly. 

“When  the  TT  reports  to  his  or 
her  command,  they  receive  an  in- 
doctrination for  the  particular 
shop  they  will  be  assigned  to. 

This  is  when  the  telephone  techni- 
cian receives  on-the-job  training, 
applying  the  basic  fundamentals 
learned  in  school  to  their  present 
job,”  said  Sherwood. 

“Learning  never  stops  m this 
rate.  Each  piece  of  equipment  a 
technician  works  on  is  a new 
challenge,”  said  Sherwood.  “Every 
job  is  a new  learning  experience. 
When  technicians  go  to  a job, 
they  put  aU  previous  experiences 
to  use,  keeping  up  with  the  cons- 
tant changes  in  the  fast-paced, 
ever-chemging  world  of  communi- 
cations.” O 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Don  Sherwood  checks  a phone 
line  for  a dial  tone. 
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Working  in  the  vault,  Sgt.  Valentin  carefully  counts  out  a narcotic  prescription. 


Medicine  Men 


story  and  photos 
by  Karen  Polston 

It’s  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the  hospital.  AU 
day,  patients  drop  off  and  pick  up  prescriptions  as 
the  pharmacy  staff  types  up  instructions,  counts 
pills,  and  dispenses  information  along  with  the  medi- 
cations. 

Sgt.  Pedro  A.  Valentin,  a pharmacy  speciahst  at 
MacDonald  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  has 
been  there  for  about  a year.  Before  coming  to 
Virginia,  he  was  stationed  in  Europe  for  two  years. 

“Being  a pheirmacy  speciahst  is  a rewarding  job.  I 
hke  the  fact  that  with  my  assistance  in  dispensing 
the  correct  medication,  a patient  feels  better.  Helping 
people  is  the  best  part  of  this  job,”  he  explained.  “We 
are  very  busy  the  majority  of  the  time,  but  we  don't 


sacrifice  accuracy  Each  prescription  is  checked  over 
at  least  four  times  to  ensure  the  patient  is  getting 
the  right  medication. 

“Our  computer  system  assists  us  in  this  process. 
We  keep  a list  of  all  the  medications  each  patient 
receives,”  Valentin  said.  “If  the  new  prescription 
won’t  interact  weU  with  a medication  the  patient  is 
already  taking,  I call  the  doctor  to  verify  the  new 
prescription.” 

In  addition  to  receiving  and  verifying  prescriptions, 
Valentin  is  in  charge  of  the  vault  where  the  narcotic 
substances  are  kept.  “Since  these  medications  can  be 
abused,  we  keep  strict  control  over  them.  A complete 
inventory  of  the  vault  is  taken  daily.  When  a narcotic 
prescription  is  needed,  I count  out  the  medication, 
record  the  amount  I’ve  removed,  and  the  pharmacist 
recounts  it,”  he  said. 
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Sgt.  Valentin  mixes  up  a medicinal  compound  in  the  pharmacy's  lab. 


“Another  duty  of  the  pharmacy  speciahst  is  to  pre- 
pare ointments,  creams  and  salves  by  measuring, 
mixing  and  weighing  different  ingredients,”  Valentin 
said. 

People  joining  the  Army  to  become  pharmacy 
speciahsts  must  first  complete  a six-week  basic  medi- 
cal course,  where  they  learn  first  aid  and  what  to  do 
during  emergency  situations.  Graduates  then  attend 
the  10-week  pharmacy  technician  course.  Both 
schools  are  taught  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  near  San 
Antonio.  'Tfexas. 

Duraig  the  pharmacy  course,  students  learn  about 
pharmacy  management  and  supply,  the  chemical  and 
brand  names  of  drugs,  how  drugs  interact,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  a patient  can  receive,  how  the  drug 
goes  through  the  body  to  get  to  where  its  needed. 

“A  phartnacy  speciahst  never  stops  learning.  New 


medications  are  being  introduced  daily  and  we  must 
keep  up  with  the  developments,”  Valentin  expledned. 

Along  with  the  continuous  learning  comes  the 
responsibiUty  to  the  patients  for  dispensing  the  cor- 
rect medication.  “We  keep  busy  in  the  pharmacy,  en- 
suring that  the  patients  get  the  necessary  medicine 
to  help  them  feel  better,”  Valentin  concluded.  ‘That’s 
the  name  of  the  game  in  the  pharmacy.  No  matter 
how  busy  we  become,  accuracy  is  always  the  main  in- 
gredient.” o 
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Rviation 

machinist’s 

mate 


story  and  photos 
by  Dennis  Tressic 

The  helicopter  was  scheduled  to  fly  the  next  day 
on  a very  important  mission,  but  the  bird  wasn’t 
operating  properly.  The  mechanics  knew  they  had  a 
long,  dirty  job  ahead  of  them. 


“If  a bird  is  down,  we’re  not  going  anywhere,  espe- 
cially if  it’s  scheduled  for  a flight.  It  must  be  ready 
when  it’s  time  for  take  off,”  stated  Petty  Officer  3rd 
Class  Michael  Allman,  aviation  machinist’s  mate  with 
the  Hehcopter  Combat  Support  Squadron  Six,  Naval 
Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

“As  aviation  machinist’s  mates  (ADs),  it’s  our  job 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Malcum  Renfroe  adjusts  the  throttle  control  on  a helicopter. 
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to  ensure  the  engines  of  the  aircraft  assigned  to  us 
are  always  in  proper  working  order,”  said  Allman. 

“We  are  always  fixing  or  pulling  jet  and  helicopter 
engines.  The  engines  are  deunaged  when  foreign 
object  debris  gets  caught  in  the  engine,  causing  it 
to  quit.  It’s  our  job  to  find  what  caused  the 
malfunction  and  correct  it,”  Allman  said. 

“Besides  fixing  and  pulling  edrcraft  engines,  ADs 
fuel  the  different  types  of  aircraft,  take  oil  samples, 
change  rotor  heads  and  rotor  blades,  work  on  lubrica- 
tion systems  and  change  transmissions,”  sedd  AUman. 

“We’re  always  getting  our  hands  dirty,  whether  we 
are  waxing  an  aircraft  down  or  doing  preventive 
maintenance  work  somewhere  on  an  engine,”  Allman 
said. 

Aviation  machinist’s  mates  learn  the  rate  by  at- 
tending an  eight-week  course  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Memphis,  Tbnn.  Students  receive  instruction  on 
basic  engines,  drive  systems,  lubrication  systems,  the 
basic  types  of  aircraft  and  different  types  of  jet  and 
helo  engines. 

“Students  work  hands-on  with  an  F-4  aircraft  and 
actually  get  their  hands  dirty  by  puUing,  repairing 
and  replacing  the  engine.  After  everything  is  in- 
stalled, the  students  sit  in  the  cockpit  and  start  up 
the  Eiircraft,”  explained  Allman. 

“After  technical  training,  a aviation  machinist’s 
mate  could  be  assigned  to  an  aviation  squadron,  an 
aircraft  carrier  or  to  gmother  Navy  ship  carrying  air- 
craft,” Allman  said. 

“It’s  not  an  easy  job,  wherever  we’re  assigned,” 
Allman  concluded.  “If  a bird  is  down,  we  may  have 
to  work  a long  hard  day  fixing  the  aircraft,  but  be- 
fore we  go  home,  the  bird  will  be  ready  for  flight.”  O 


Seaman  Robert  Seabolt  adjusts  an  engine. 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Douglas  Dexter  makes  minor  adjustments  on 
an  aircraft. 
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Top,  a Marine  Corps  military  police- 
man ensures  the  proper  vehicle  de- 
cal is  displayed  on  the  bumper  of 
the  car  entering  Camp  Elmore. 
Above,  the  Marine  Corps  military 
police  badge.  Right,  a military 
policeman  sets  up  his  radar  unit  to 
monitor  the  speed  of  motorists  on 
the  base.  Far  right,  during  a mock 
arrest,  a military  policeman 
searches  the  “suspect"  as  another 
military  policeman  stands  watch. 
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Militairy  Police 


story  and  photos 
by  Karen  Polston 

It’s  a small  military  installation,  but  the  Marine 
Corps  pride  is  evident. 

A vehicle  approaches  the  compound,  and  a 
uniformed  gate  guard  snaps  to  attention.  Checking  to 
ensure  the  proper  decal  is  displayed  on  the  bumper, 
the  guard  allows  the  driver  to  enter. 

Controlhng  the  entry  and  exit  of  vehicles  on  to 
Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Elmore,  located  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  just  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Marine 
Corps  mihtary  poUce  (MPs)  headquartered  at  the 
camp’s  Provost  Marshal’s  Office  (PMO). 

“Even  though  we’re  a small  PMO,  (there’s  only  a 
minimal  number  of  MPs  on  duty  at  Camp  Elmore), 
we  still  provide  aU  the  services  found  on  a leirge 
Marine  Corps  base,”  explained  Master  Sgt.  Donald  J. 
Robbins,  provost  sergeant. 

“In  addition  to  controlling  all  the  camp’s  gates,  we 
handle  vehicle  registration,  perform  area  patrols, 
operate  the  pass  and  identification  section,  conduct 
criminal  investigations,  and  provide  physical  security 
for  the  camp.  We  also  have  two  canine  teams— one 
“bomb”  dog  and  a “drug”  dog. 

“We  also  go  to  the  field  in  support  of  joint  service 
exercises.  Our  unit  continually  trains  to  sharpen  our 
skills  in  providing  area  security,  monitoring  access 


and  control  of  the  exercise  site,  hemdling  “prisoners  of 
war,’  escorting  convoys,  and  counter  terrorism  tech- 
niques,” Robbins  explained. 

According  to  Robbins,  most  people  entering  the 
military  police  field  enlist  specifically  for  the  training. 
In  order  to  obtain  a school  date,  enlistees  may  have 
to  wait  from  six  months  to  a year  before  officially  en- 
tering the  Marine  Corps. 

After  finishing  recruit  training,  students  report  to 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  for  the  12-week  mili- 
tary pohce  course.  During  this  course,  students  learn 
the  basics  such  as  writing  traffic  tickets,  conducting 
on-scene  criminal  investigations,  and  patrol  proce- 
dures. “The  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps  operate 
a joint-service  MP  training  program,”  Robbins  ex- 
plained. 

“After  graduation,  MPs  are  assigned  to  a com- 
mand for  on-the-job  training.  Each  individual  also 
has  the  opportunity  to  attend  advemced  schooling  at 
Lackland.  Additionally,  MPs  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  civihan  police  academies.  Quite  a few  of  the 
MPs  stationed  here  have  attended  the  Virginia  Beach 
Pohce  Academy. 

“Even  though  Camp  Elmore  is  a smaU  installation, 
being  a military  policeman  here  is  stiU  a challenging 
job,  whether  we’re  patrolhng  the  base  or  participat- 
ing in  a mihtary  training  exercise,”  Robbins  conclud- 
ed. “We’re  all  proud  of  what  we  do.”Q 
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Spec.  4 Tillman  readies  a patient  before  the  dentist  arrives. 
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Oh  no! 

A dental 
oiftiomtnient! 


story  and  photos 
by  Karen  Polston 

“You  have  a dental  appointment.” 

These  five  words  have  made  grown  men  cry.  Most 
people  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  out  of  making  that 
“dreaded”  trip.  But  sooner  or  later,  soldiers  find 
themselves  seated  in  the  dentist’s  chair,  gripping  the 
arm  rests,  emxiously  awaiting  what’s  to  come. 

“It’s  part  of  my  job  to  make  the  patient  feel  at 
ease  when  they  come  to  the  dental  chnic,”  said  Spec. 

4 Wylette  P.  Tillman,  a dental  specialist  at  the 
Tignor  Army  Dental  Chnic  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
“Sometimes,  that’s  the  most  difficult  thing  I do. 

“The  dental  speciahst  is  also  responsible  for  setting 
up  the  room  and  getting  the  necessary  instruments 
before  the  dentist  arrives.  In  addition,  I review  and 
update  the  patient’s  dented  records. 


“During  the  examination  and  treatment,  I hand  in- 
struments to  the  dentist,  mix  the  material  used  for 
fiUings  and  assist  in  dental  procedures.  When  the 
work  is  completed,  I ensure  the  dentist  fills  out  the 
patient’s  records  and  I prepare  the  room  for  the  next 
patient,”  Tillman  explained. 

“Dental  speciahsts  receive  training  in  the  basics 
during  a six-week  course  taught  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tfexas.  After  graduation,  we  are  sent  to  den- 
tal chnics  for  on-the-job  training,”  she  explained.  ‘Af- 
ter working  as  a dental  speciahst  and  obtaining  the 
rank  of  E-4,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
four-month  dental  hygienst  course  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.” 

The  on-the-job  training  program  at  the  Tignor  chn- 
ic ensures  that  each  dental  speciahst  can  work  any- 
where in  the  chnic.  “Every  week,  a different  person 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  chnic,”  Tihman  said. 
“We  get  a feel  for  what  it’s  like  to  be  in  charge  and 
the  problems  encountered.  In  addition,  we  rotate 
through  each  section,  working  in  X-ray,  supply,  the 
front  desk,  lab,  and  as  a chair-side  assistant,  so  we’re 
confident  in  every  job. 

“Trying  to  get  people  to  relax  can  be  the  most 
challenging  part  of  the  job.  Everyone  seems  to  have 
a built-in  fear  of  getting  dental  care.  However,  I have 
a solution  for  those  people  who  don’t  want  to  worry 
about  flossing  and  brushing  their  teeth  and  visiting 
their  dentist  regularly,”  she  said  with  a smile.  “It’s 
caUed  dentures.”  O 


Working  in  the  clinic's  supply  room  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  dental  technician. 
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Reproduction 


Specialists 


story  and  photos 
by  Linda  Mitchell 

“You  name  it,  and  we  reproduce 
it.” 

That’s  the  best  way  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Craig  Braner 
can  describe  his  job  as  a litho- 
grapher in  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  Atlantic  Fleet  printing  plant 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 

“We  duplicate  sateUite  photo- 
graphs and  instruction  publica- 
tions, and  print  invitations  to 
base  and  ship  events,  such  as 
changes  of  command  ceremonies. 
In  addition,  we  can  produce  rub- 
ber stamps,  desk  plates  and 
labels,”  Braner  said. 


“We  print  flying  sched- 
ules, chapel  bulletins  and 
form  letters.” 


Printing  plants  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
reproduce  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  forms  and  printed 
material  necessary  to  keep  a ship, 
base  or  post  operating. 

“We  print  flying  schedules, 
chapel  bulletins,  form  letters,  base 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Ron 
Martinez  cleans  an  offset  printing 
press. 
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Staff  Sgt.  Dawn  Colandrea  checks 
a negative  for  scratches  and  other 
flaws  prior  to  making  a negative 
plate. 


and  military -wide  regulations  and 
manuals,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Dawn 
Colandrea,  a reprographics 
specialist  in  Headquarters  Thctical 
Air  Command’s  4500th  Field 
Printing  Squadron  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va. 

“The  Air  Force  has  both  field 
printing  plants  and  small 
duphcating  centers,”  Colandrea 
said.  “Field  printing  plants  can 
do  everything,  including  camera 
work,  micrograhics,  duplication 
and  binding.  Duplicating  centers 
may  just  have  high-speed  copiers, 
a printing  press  and  a small 
binder.” 

All  this  work  is  done  with  a 
wide  variety  of  machines.  Most 
printing  plants  have  them  all: 
large  offset  duplicators,  high- 
speed copiers,  small  printing 
presses,  paper  cutters,  collators, 
and  binding  machines.  Large 
printing  plants  also  have  cameras, 
plate  and  layout  machines. 

“If  the  form  the  customer 
brings  in  can't  be  reproduced  as 
is,"  said  Colandrea,  “we  attempt 
to  create  a better  copy  using  the 
vertical  camera  and  plate  making 
equipment.  First  we  shoot  a nega- 
tive of  the  form.  Our  negatives 
are  much  larger  and  are  similar  to 
those  produced  by  a 35mm 
camera.  After  stripping  up  the 
negative  (removing  any  flaws),  a 
negative  plate  is  made,  then  a 
positive  product  is  produced.  The 
newly-created  form  is  then 
processed  as  requested  by  the 
customer." 

“Using  a vertical  camera,  we 
can  enlarge  products  up  to  300 
percent  or  shrink  them  down  to 
25  percent  of  the  original  size," 
said  Gunnery  Sgt.  Carl  Schatz,  a 
lithographer  and  shop  chief  in  the 
Force  Reproduction  Section,  Ma- 
rine Corps  Base  Camp  Elmore  in 
Norfolk.  “For  example,  we  can 
shrink  a poster  to  the  size  of  a 


postage  stamp,  or  enlarge  the 
stamp  to  poster  size.” 

Mobility  is  the  key  in  this 
career  field.  Printing  plant  work- 
ers are  trained  on  all  machines, 
not  just  one  or  two.  “I  might  use 
a camera  and  plate  maker  in  the 
morning,”  Braner  explained,  “and 
then  need  to  use  the  binder  in  the 
afternoon.  The  binder  is  an 
industrial- size  sewing  machine 
which  sews  cardboard  covers  and 
pages  together,  like  a book.” 


Mobility  is  important, 
too. 


The  abihty  to  be  mobile  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  Most  large 
ships  have  their  own  printing 
shops,  which  smaller  ships  at- 
tached to  the  battle  group  can 
make  use  of.  The  Marines  at 
Camp  Elmore  teike  mobihty  one 
step  further,  providing  vans  com- 
plete with  small  printing  presses, 
camera  processors  and  generators 


for  power,  when  the  Marines  go 
out  to  the  field. 

While  Navy  personnel  must  be 
petty  officers  3rd  class  (E-4)  be- 
fore entering  this  field,  all  other 
mihtary  personnel  can  request 
this  career  field  after  basic  train- 
ing. The  joint  service  technical 
school  is  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  and 
is  approximately  four  months 
long.  Besides  learning  to  operate 
all  the  machines,  students  learn 
minor  preventive  maintenance 
procedures,  such  as  cleaning  and 
oihng  the  machines  and  how  to 
make  minor  adjustments. 

“I  chose  this  career  field  be- 
cause other  members  of  my  family 
do  the  same  job  for  private  com- 
panies. The  advantage  is  that  the 
Navy  gave  me  the  training  I need- 
ed, rather  than  having  to  pay  for 
it  myself  or  having  to  go  through 
a long  period  of  minimum  wage 
on-the-job  training,"  Braner  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  meantime,  Braner  and 
the  other  printing  plant  specied- 
ists  keep  the  reproductive  wheels 
turning,  producing  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  forms  and  pubh- 
cations  needed  by  the  mihtary  or- 
ganizations. O 
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Precision  counts 


For  Army  surveyors, 
accuracy  is  the  name  of  the  game 


Spec.  4 Gregory  W.  Benson  uses  his  surveying  equipment  to  ensure  the  bridge  is  being  built  straight  and  flat. 
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story  and  photos 
bv  Karen  Polston 


The  Army  commander  needed  to  get  his  soldiers  to 
a specific  training  area.  The  problem  was  that  the 
training  area  was  on  the  other  side  of  a large  lake. 
The  only  way  to  get  there  was  a long  march  through 
the  woods  around  the  lake. 

He  got  together  with  his  engineers  and  decided  to 
solve  the  dilemma  by  building  a foot  bridge  across 
the  water. 

After  assembhng  all  the  necessary  equipment, 
materials  and  laborers,  one  more  person  was  required 
to  ensure  the  bridge  was  built  correctly:  the  construc- 
tion surveyor. 

“I  ensure  the  pilings  are  aligned  correctly  and  the 
bridge  is  built  flat  so  it  doesn't  slope  or  “wave,'  " said 
Spec.  4 Gregory  W.  Benson,  construction  surveyor 
with  the  497th  Engineer  Company  at  Fort  Eustis, 

Va. 

“I'm  able  to  work  on  most  Armiy  construction 
projects.  For  instance,  at  my  last  unit,  (Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.)  I helped  build  airstrips  and  roads.  I've  also 
worked  on  several  short-term  overseas  missions  build- 
ing airfields  and  hehpads.  One  area  I worked  in  was 
so  thick  with  underbrush.  I had  to  use  a machete  to 
chop  a path  so  I could  line  up  my  instruments," 
Benson  said. 

“When  constructing  an  airfield,  the  engineers  have 
to  get  the  terrain  at  the  correct  angle  so  the  plane 
can  glide  in  for  a safe  landing,"  Benson  said.  “The 
engineers  get  the  needed  assistance  from  their 
surveyor. 

“Surveying  is  a precise  job.  There  are  five  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy.  With  the  training  I 've  received  in 
the  Army.  I can  obtain  the  third  order  of  accuracy— 
within  a one-hundredth  of  an  inch,"  he  explained. 

Army  surveyors  learn  their  skills  at  a four-month 
course  taught  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  The  course  con- 
sists of  both  classroom  training  and  actually  using 
surveying  equipment. 

“The  surveying  student  needs  some  mathematical 
ability,"  Benson  explained.  “The  surveyor  gets  plenty 
of  numbers  and  computations  from  the  surveying 
equipment.  These  figures  are  then  used,  for  example, 
to  obtain  a curve  formula  for  a road  so  a car  won’t 
flip  over  as  it  navigates  the  turn." 

During  the  classroom  portion  of  training,  students 
do  earth  work  computations  such  as  figuring  out 
how  many  dumptrucks  are  needed  to  carry  away  dirt 
Vv^hen  a side  of  a mountain  is  cut  away.  They  also 
learn  how  to  figure  drainage  patterns  that  will  be 
used  when  building  roads  and  how  to  identify  terrain 
features  to  make  maps. 

"For  people  who  love  working  outside,  this  is  the 
job  to  have.  In  addition  to  learning  a valuable  skill.  I 
get  a lot  of  satisfaction  when  the  job  is  completed,” 
Benson  concluded.  “When  this  bridge  project  is 
finished,  I know  that  by  doing  my  job,  I've  helped 
other  soldiers  do  theirs  by  providing  a way  for  them 
to  get  to  their  training  area  quicker  and  safer."0 


The  bridge  goes  up  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
surveyor. 
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Myrtle  Beach, 

S.C. 


story  and  photos 
by  Linda  Mitchell 

Millions  of  people  travel  south  annually  to  find 
their  fun  in  the  sun,  and  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  does  its 
best  to  provide  enough  of  both  for  everyone. 

Located  on  the  Atlantic  coast  about  30  miles  south 
of  the  North  Carolina  border.  Myrtle  Beach  occupies 
a portion  of  the  60-mile-long  coastline  known  as  the 
Grand  Strand.  It  provides  several  miles  of  beach  for 
the  sun  worshipers  who  stay  in  the  hundreds  of 
hotels,  motels,  resorts,  private  condominiums  and 
cabins  which  line  the  shores. 

With  air  and  water  temperatures  ranging  from  the 
low-50s  in  winter  to  the  humid  90s  in  summer,  visi- 
tors have  the  opportunity  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  the  sun.  This  is  also  true  for  the  several 
thousand  Air  Force  persormel  and  their  famihes  as- 
signed to  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base’s  354th  Thcti- 
cal  Fighter  Wing  and  A-10  Thunderbolt  II  attack 
squadrons. 

Because  there  are  no  shipping  lanes  close  to  this 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  the  salt  waters  of  the 
Grand  Strand  remain  clear  and  clean,  making  beach 
bathing  a pleasant  experience.  For  those  who  don’t 
wish  to  spend  all  of  their  time  on  the  beach,  however, 
there  are  many  other  entertainments  available.  Large 
amusement  parks  featuring  roller  coasters  and  other 
rides  are  open  all  summer,  while  many  miniature  golf 


Don  Quixote,  riding  a world-weary  Rosinante,  and 
Sancho  Panza  continue  to  tilt  at  windmills  in 
Brookgreen  Gardens.  The  statues  are  by  Anna  Hyatt 
Huntington. 
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Two  A-10  Thunderbolts  approach  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base  over  Myrtle  Beach  State  Park  beach. 


courses  provide  more  relaxing  fun.  Nightly  entertain- 
ment includes  restaurants  offering  a variety  of  cui- 
sines, particularly  seafood.  Night  clubs  offer  comedy 
routines,  plus  country  and  western,  popular,  and  jazz 
music. 

Those  looking  for  the  quiet  life  will  find  it  in 
Myrtle  Beach  and  the  surrounding  area.  State  parks 
and  private  campgrounds  offer  camping,  fishing, 
boating,  picnic  and  swimming  facilities,  Eind  there  are 
more  than  three  dozen  18-hole  golf  courses  to  choose 
from. 

About  20  miles  south  of  Myrtle  Beach  on  the 
Route  17  by-pass,  Brookgreen  Gardens  provides 
another  quiet  way  to  spend  the  day.  In  1930,  milhon- 
aire  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his  sculptress- 
wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  purchased  four  rice 
plantations:  Brookgreen,  Laurel  HiU,  The  Oaks,  and 
Springfield.  Combining  the  plantations,  Huntington 
spent  $10  miUion  to  design  fabulous  gardens  filled 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  native  to  this  area. 

The  gardens  were  designed  as  backdrops  for  many  of 
Mrs.  Huntington’s  sculptures.  Hundreds  of  statues 


and  sculptures  created  by  other  American  artists 
also  fill  the  gardens,  which  are  open  year  round  ex- 
cept Christmas  Day.  Inside  the  gardens  is  a wildlife 
park,  which  is  home  to  white-tad  deer,  birds,  croco- 
diles, and  other  animals  native  to  the  area. 

For  those  wishing  to  come  in  out  of  the  elements 
for  a while,  many  old  plantation  homes  in  the  area 
are  open  to  the  pubUc.  Boone  Hall  Plantation  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.C.,  was  established  in  1681.  The 
mEmor  house  and  nine  original  brick  slave  cabins 
were  featured  in  scenes  from  “Gone  With  the  Wind” 
and  other  movies.  Many  of  the  plantations  in  the 
area  boast  of  having  hosted  famous  historic  figures, 
including  George  Washington,  Aaron  Burr  and 
Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt. 

Myrtle  Beach  is  shoppers’  heaven,  where  shoppers 
will  find  exactly  what  they  want  to  remember  their 
vacation.  Aside  from  the  usual  beachware  stores,  area 
communities  have  antique,  craft,  and  souvenir  shops 
as  well  as  several  large  mails. 

Fun  in  the  sun.  For  mdlions  of  sun  lovers,  that’s 
Myrtle  Beach!  O 
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‘Ordies’ 


One-of-a-kind 


story  and  photos 
by  Dennis  Tressic 

DANGER!! 

Every  warning  is  written  in  red. 
Everyone  knows  what  they’re  sup- 
pose to  do  and  when.  Each  person 


must  work  hand-in-hand  and  al- 
ways know  what  is  going  on 
around  them  at  aU  times.  One  slip 
could  cost  someone  their  life. 

In  the  Navy,  there  is  a real 
tight-knit  group  of  people  where 
comradery  plays  a very  big  role  in 


their  job.  The  lack  of  this  vital 
trait  could  jeopardize  their  hves 
and  the  hves  of  others  associated 
with  them. 

“This  team  effort  belongs  to  the 
aviation  ordnance  rate,”  said  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Michael 
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Spurling.  “‘Ordies’  as  we’re  called, 
exhibit  comradery  not  often  seen 
in  other  aviation  rates.  We  must 
trust  each  other  with  our  hves, 
because,  when  working  with  ord- 
nance, we’re  playing  with  a poten- 
tial disaster.” 

In  order  to  work  in  aviation  ord- 
nance, a person  must  first  attend 
the  aviation  ordnance  school.  The 
10V2-week  long  course  is  located 
at  the  Naval  Air  Tfechnical  Train- 
ing Center,  Millington,  Tfenn. 

“Here  students  are  taught  how 
to  electrically  troubleshoot  differ- 
ent types  of  ordnance  equipment. 
They  receive  training  on  how  to 
load  and  unload  bombs  and  rock- 
ets, different  types  of  munitions, 
various  types  of  guns  and  missiles 
such  as  Sidewinders,  Sparrows 
and  Mavericks,”  explained  Senior 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Michael 
Strange,  student  administrator  at 
the  aviation  ordnance  school. 

“When  the  students  leave 
school,  they  will  either  be  as- 
signed to  a ship  or  to  a squa- 
dron,” Spurhng  said.  “An  aviation 
ordnance  sailor  could  be  assigned 
as  an  elevator  operator  who 
brings  the  ordnance  to  and  from 
the  magazines,  hangar  deck  or 
flight  deck.  Working  in  the  maga- 
zine entails  building  or  disassem- 
bhng  the  ordnanca  On  the  flight 
deck,  ordnance  personnel  load  the 
munitions  on  the  aircraft. 

“No  matter  where  an  ‘ordie’  is 
assigned  or  the  type  of  ordnance 
they  work  with,  an  ordnanceman 
is  required  to  have  a good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  aU  the  different 
types  of  ordnance  involved  in  the 
rate,”  stated  Spurling. 


(Left):  Ordnancemen  work  hand-in- 
hand  hoisting  a bomb  aboard  an 
aircraft.  (Right):  Three  "ordies"  en- 
sure ordnance  is  delivered  safely  to 
the  aircraft. 


“This  is  the  one  rate  where  a 
person  must  be  certified  annually 
to  perform  the  job.  To  be  certi- 
fied, an  ordnanceman  is  tested  on 
every  aspect  of  the  rate,”  Spurling 
added. 

“If  a sailor  doesn’t  know  his 
job,  he  jeopardizes  the  pilot,  crew, 
aircraft  and  the  mission.  Tb  ensure 
the  safety  of  these  things,  an  ‘or- 
die’ knows  how  to  do  his  job  very 
accurately,”  said  Spurling. 

“Even  though  there  are  safety 
devices  and  features  incorporated 
in  all  ordnance  procedures  which 


minimize  mishaps,  high  explosives 
still  need  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  caution,”  stressed 
Spurhng. 

“In  working  with  ordnance  ev- 
ery day,  we  can  never  trust  explo- 
sives or  take  them  for  granted,” 
concluded  Spurhng.  “When  an  ‘or- 
die’ takes  explosives  for  granted, 
he  begins  to  get  careless  and  dan- 
gerous. Working  through  team 
work  and  comradery  helps  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  making  a vital 
mistake.”  O 
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Wars  may  be  fought  by  weapons,  but  they  are 
won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
follow  and  the  man  who  leads  that  gains 
victory. 

General  George  Patton 
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